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The Model 5, 


less than $1800.00* 


For recording or reinforcement, at home or on 
the road, wherever the music is, the 
Model 5 can help you make it better. 

Eight inputs. Each with 
attenuation con- 
trols, LED | 
overload , 
indication, <sF 
two foldback (annem ag 
sends — one <4 
before and 
one after the 
EQ and fader — 
two bands of 
EQ—4 selectable 
frequencies, + 15 
dB of boost or cut — 
solo, direct out, channel 
assign & pan. The mic 3 
inputs are low impedance, ea 
balanced, transformer e 
isolated. co \- 

Four Submasters. Each with \#¥ 
buss/tape monitor, tape cue, 
monitor pan and gain for an 
independent stereo monitor mix, 
and echo receive gain which can 
be assigned to the monitor buss 
only, or to the program buss as well. 

Multiple patch points. 3 provisions Piper bn nog ho ag nag nig aaa naa rea 
for headphone feeds; switchable output 
levels; accessory send/receive on each input; buss in on each output; 
plus cascade facilities for interconnecting two Model 5’s. 

Fully modular, portable, and quiet (the equivalent input noise is 125 dB). 
So if you have more talent than money, check out the Model 5 at your 
nearest TEAC Tascam Series dealer listed below. 


nate 


TEAC Corporation of America 7733 Telegraph Road, Montebello, Ca. 90640 ©TEAC 1975 


Available At: 


Lebow Labs N.E. Music N.E. Music 
56 Chestnut Hill Ave. 75 Central Street 129 Main Street 
Boston, Mass. Bangor, Maine Waterville, Maine 


N.E. Music N.E. Music Fred Locke Stereo 
713 Congress Street 213 Lisbon Street 60 Woodlawn Road 
Portland, Maine Lewiston, Maine Berlin, Connecticut 
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Powell Flutes, Inc. 


FLUTEMAKERS 


Where it's more hard work than magic 


by Dave Merrill 

This long, straight thing ’'m 
holding, this gleaming, lumpy 
piece of plumbing is called a 
flute. It took about 100 hours of 
drop forging, casting, lathe work, 
filing, cutting, soldering, fitting, 
tapping, assembling, adjusting, 
testing and sweating to put this 
mass of silver, cork, felt and 
lambskin into the precise set of 
relationships that functions as a 
flute. 

The people who work those 
hours work them day after day, 
month after month, time on and 
time off — they have found 
something to do, and ways of do- 
ing it, that they are certain is 
right, and they just won’t stop. 
The average tenure of a person 
working at the William S. 
Haynes Company in Boston, ac- 
cording to vice-president and 
general manager Lewis Deveau, 
who has invested 35 years in the 
concern, is “a lifetime”. Jon- 
athon Landell, who has _pro- 
duced 12 flutes on his own since 
1970 and has orders for 35 more, 
works six hours a day at Verne Q. 
Powell Flutes, Inc. in Arlington 
and then returns to his North 
Cambridge shop to continue his 
own work far into the night. 

The makers of the instrument 
seem as enthralled as I was with 


the way in which coils of silver or 
gold wire and plate can, through 
heat, pressure and abrasion, be 
formed into the delicate strength 
and acoustic perfection de- 
manded by modern flutists. 
Their shops are metalworking 
shops, not music stores, and 
their tools are second in impor- 
tance only to the men who ply 
their crafts with them. 


The Einstein of flutes 

The work of today’s flute- 
makers is based on the pioneer- 
ing ingenuity of goldsmith and 


Bavarian court musician Theo- 
bald Boehm. His theoretical and 
empirical studies, made in an ef- 
fort to compensate for weaknes- 
ses in the flutes of his time, cov- 
ered the areas of tuning, intona- 
tion, material, size of tone-holes, 
length and diameter of tubing, 
even the shape of the embou- 
chure hole across which blown 
air stimulates the motion of the 
air inside the tube. He built the 
first “‘modern flute” in 1832, and 
went on to make improvements 
in the construction of the body 
and the key mechanism through 
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Lewis Deveau, president of the William S. Haynes Company. 
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the late 1800s. He drew up a 
chart or ‘“‘schema” by which the 
makers of tubular instruments 
could accurately place the tone- 
holes to produce results more in 
tune over a wider range than had 
ever been accomplished prior to 
his time. (A full description, 
largely in his own words, of the 
work of Boehm can be found in 
The Flute and Flute Playing in 
Acoustical, Technical, and Ar- 
tistic Aspects by Theobald 
Boehm, translated by Dayton C. 
Miller, Dover Publications, 
1964.) 

Before Boehm the flute con- 
sisted of a hollow tube — either 
conical, straight, or with various 
contractions and ripples in the 
bore — with a hole drilled in one 
end for blowing. When the air in- 
side the tube vibrated as a re- 
sult of this blowing, the speed of 
vibration was determined by the 
length of the tube, so that a 
shorter tube produced a higher 
pitch and a longer one, there- 
fore, produced a lower pitch. 
Since there are very few pieces of 
music written with only one 
pitch, ways had to be devised for 
changing notes. Of course, one 
could have a separate flute for 
each note (the pipes of Pan were 
basically that), but the tech- 

Continued on page 4 
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nique of drilling holes into the 
tube at various points allowed 
the pitch to be altered by the 
covering or uncovering of holes 
(A hole drilled in the tube effec- 
tively shortens it by venting the 
column of air at that point.) 


Early instruments of this type 
were dreadfully out of tune, and 
Boehm’s suffering as an aspir- 
ing flutist led him to exper- 
iment with the placement and 
sizes of tone-holes. One interest- 


ing discovery he made was that if 


a tube of a certain length pro- 
duces the note A, and cutting 
tive inches off the end of the tube 
produces the note B, the drilling 
of a hole five inches from the bot- 
tom of the A tube will not pro- 
duce B unless the hole is as large 
as the the tube. 
Holes of this size are imprac 
tical on the body of the flute, as 
they would tend to overlap, and 
factor complicates the 
placement of tone-holes to pro- 
duce pitches of exactly the de- 
sired frequency. The positions of 
smaller holes must therefore be 
calculated for a “partially 
closed” tube (whose holes pro- 
duce tones midway in pitch be- 
tween tones produced by larger 
holes and by no holes at all), 


diameter of 


this 


La 


Jonathan Landell and his apprentice in Landell’s private workshop. 


and, since the closure of the end 
of any tube lowers its pitch, 
smaller holes must be moved 
higher on the body. 


the 


The matter is additionally 
complicated by the smaller 
hole’s constricting 
this, especially in the lower reg- 


sound; 
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ister, creates difficulty in pro- 
ducing the note at all. In fact, if 
the holes are all of a size that can 


be closed by the end of a finger, 
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the higher notes tend to be loud- 
er and the lower notes more sub- 
dued, so that their relative tones 
are not compatible. 

In the chromatic scale there 
are 12 distinct notes, and this 
caused problems for the early 
flutemaker, since most people 
don't have 12 fingers. Many 
compromises were made in this 
regard, with varying and out-of- 
tune results, until Boehm de- 
vised a mechanism by which 
nine fingers could cover 15 holes 
of any size in all the necessary 
combinations. This innovation 
brought the flute, for the first 
time in its history, into chro- 
matic feasibility, and enabled 
Boehm to build an instrument 
which was very nearly in tune 
over a full three-octave range. 

Minor changes have been 
made in Boehm’s designs to al- 
low for the preferences of musi- 
cians and to accomodate chan- 
ges in tuning standards, which 
varied widely in his time. Other 
fingering mechanisms have been 
devised, but Boehm’'s remains as 
the simplest, most practical and 
by far the most widely used de- 
sign. 

One more recent alteration in 
flute design is that devised by 
Albert Cooper, and English 
flutemaker associated with the 
Flutemakers Guild of London. 
The positions of tone-holes on 
Boehm's flute were determined 
in relation to the top or blowing 
end of the flute, and measure- 
ment of the distances and rela- 
tionships between tone-holes 
had to take into account the 
length and shape of the head- 
joint. The acoustic properties of 
the tapered headjoint thus com- 
plicated the measurement of 
these distances. Cooper’s simple 
revision was to measure from the 
tail of the instrument, thus pro- 
viding dimensions which took in- 
to account only the length of cy- 
lindrical tubing without the 
complication of the “‘parabol- 
ically” tapered headjoint. 

A related irmovation of Coop- 
ers was a chart, consisting of 25 
pages of formulas, by which to 
deterinine the. proper relation- 
ships of size and position of tone- 
holes for any size and length of 
tubing and for any frequency of 
vibration. This information, by 
all reports, allows the manufac- 
ture of flutes unequaled for their 
consistency of tone and tuning 
throughout the entire three-oc- 
tave range of the instrument. 

This is not to say that the scale 
devised by Cooper is the best for 
every player of the instrument. 
The scales designed on the work 
and figures of Boehm have been 
played for so long that many fine 
musicians, having developed 
their playing techniques to ac- 
commodate tiny discrepancies, 
prefer to stick with the old 
scales, and many flutemakers 
have chosen to ignore the work of 
Cooper. 


Tooling around 
“Tooling up” is perhaps the 
most expensive and time-con- 
suming of the flutemaker’s tasks. 
The beginning of this process is 
the acquisition of the basic tools 
of metalworking. These consist 
of spinning wheels, which may 1) 
hold the piece while you apply 
cutters (for forming round 
shapes) or 2) hold cutters while 
you apply the piece (for working 
straight surfaces and edges). The 
former is called a lathe and the 
latter a grinder, and variations 
on these two themes comprise 
the flutemaker’s initial reper- 
toire. They are, however, only 
the beginning of “tooling up,” 
since these tools do not know 
what size or shape, at what an- 
gle or to what depth you want to 
cut a given piece of metal. The 
flutemaker must use these basic 
tools to make other tools for the 
precise purposes he has in mind 
and on paper, so that each part's 
shape and size will be compat- 
ible. 
Once a flute design is on pa- 
per it must be tooled for. Pieces 
Continued on page 6 





















After 
100 gold records, 


thousands of concerts 
and millions of miles, 
only the strong survive. 
















World's leading 
manufacturer of electronic 
music synthesizers. 


1. ARP ODYSSEY. Fast, powerful and funky, like Rufus. Classic ARP human engineering. 2. ARP PRO SOLOIST. 
“The finest lead line synthesizer ever made,” says Mike Mandell of the Larry Coryell band. Over 30 pre-set voices and 
incredible touch sensitive keyboard. 3. ARP AXXE. Popular, inexpensive. The basic variable synthesizer. Herbie 
Hancock says, “the AXXE is the place to start.” 4. ARP STRING ENSEMBLE. Lush, authentic strings. Plus full brass, 
electric piano and clavinet when combined with the AXXE. Listen to the Jefferson Starship. 5. ARP 2600. ‘The synthe- 
sizer standard,” says Pete Townshend. “Beautiful,” says Stevie Wonder. 6. ARP EXPLORER. The fattest soulful 
sound around. Fast like a pre-set yet flexible like a variable. 7. ARP LITTLE BROTHER. A synthesizer expander with 
guts. Its extra voice comes in deep and low-down. 


ARP Products can be seen at the following locations: 


ACTON CONCORD MUSIC KNUEPFER AND DIMMOCK 

174 Great Rd., Acton 186 Essex St., Lawrence 

CENTRE MUSIC HOUSE MUSIC SHOPPE 

18 Main St., Framingham 138 No. Main St., Fall River 

CONN ORGAN STUDIOS MUSITEK 

Natick Mall, Natick 54A Nauset St., New Bedford 

Gape Cod Mall, Hyannis  MICONI MUSIC 

136 Boylston St., Boston 719 E. Washington St., No. Attleboro 
CHARLES BEAN MUSIC PAMPALONE MUSIC 

1598 Hancock St., Quincy 289.Salem St., Medford 

E.U. WURLITZER SYMPHONY SHOP ‘ 
360 Newbury St., Boston 8 County Rd., Mattapoisett 

FITCHBURG MUSIC SYNTHA-SOUNDS UNLIMITED 





175 Main St., Fitchburg 653 Humphrey St., Swampscott 
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of hardened steel must be mil- 
led to the precise dimensions of 
the, required posts, keys, link- 
ages, plates and catches, so that 
the parts may be made many 
times in accurate correspon- 
dence with each other. If a new 
element is incorporated into the 
design of a flute, a new die, cast- 
ing pattern or arbor (the form 
over which metal tubing is 
drawn to the proper shape and 
thickness) must be made for 
every part that changes as a re- 
sult of a new design. 

Lewis Deveau of the William 
S. Haynes Company reverently 
swung open the doors of a large 
cabinet. Inside lay shelf after 
shelf of hardened steel dies 
which, brought together under 
tons of pressure with a piece of 
raw silver stock in between, form 
the parts that make up the 
mechanisms of their instru- 
ments 
this cabinet,” he said, “there 
would be no Haynes flute.” 


Though it costs thousands of 


dollars and months of work to 
tool for a new design, the ulti- 
mate quality of the instrument 


profits, and those who dictate 


how the instrument is to be built 
speak of changing it as though 
they were ordering dessert. Phil 
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“Without the contents of § 
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Newly crafted flute bodies await final adjustments and alignment at the 
Haynes Company. 
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Kaplan, a 31-year veteran of the 
BSO flute section (his first flute 
was a Haynes), was invited by 
Mrs. Haynes to become the com- 
pany’s consultant over 20 years 
ago. 

“A lot of my own conception 
goes into the flute,’’ he 
says. “When I first came to 
work here we made some adjust- 
ments — one small adjustment 
in the scale, a bit on the bore, 
then on the mechanism, and 
then we started to work on the 
headjoint. Of course, we had a 
very fine headjoint, but we wan- 
ted a little bit more brilliance to 
it, and a little quicker speaking. 
We must have made maybe 10, 
12 of them, and I picked what I 
thought was the finest one.” 
Kaplan chose the form called 
“Arbor Number Nine,” which 
was chrome-plated (an ap- 
parently successful first in the 
machinist’s trade) and forms the 
Haynes headjoint to this day. 

Design changes do not hap- 
pen every day, however, and 
Kaplan’s on-going task is that of 
testing every flute that comes 
out of the Haynes shop. During 
my visit he,discovered mechan- 
ical difficulties in playing a new 
instrument, and he retired to the 
shop a few times to discuss the 
problems with the man who had 
performed the last adjustments. 
“It won't go out if I have to leave 
and it’s not finished,” Kaplan 
told me after a key failed to re- 
turn. “It'll just go back in the 





im Messina 
got an 


Ovation. 


PWR quceroeecem a cecieree ar leremerencereraby 
talented musician, Jimmy demands perfection. 

If you've ever seen him in concert or listened 
to the albums from his early years with Buffalo 
Springfield, Poco, and more recently as Loggins 
& Messina, you begin to realize that Jimmy is 
sort of an equalization (EQ) perfectionist. With 
coe meleatembetjeatieslooleBremestenscolelemees(eca- went. 
own guitar, he requires a perfectly balanced 
acoustic sound. To achtevethis he needs an 
acoustic guitar with a full frequency range as 
well as one that can cut through on lead rifts. 

Jimmy feels that the pickup on his Ovation 
acoustic electric is ideal for concert'and record- 


rolstelae) smmOheteleer 


ing work because it allows the guitar sound to 
eYomaebereeblaccemeeeerjererlenmonmontie coyeererecer 
and at the same time, electronically, by plug- 
ging the guitar directly into an audio system. 
"Vetdomdettcneeeoleytertacesmmneieemestencacesceitery 
engineer and the musician have the flexibility 
to produce a true acoustic guitar sound. 

When you're on the road as much as Jimmy 
Coa bOE Pm Uelemelace ete (eelelielemuente:) mvelemertel 


You can get a free catalog. 


For a free new acoustic guitar catalog 
send to: Ovation Instruments Inc., New 
Hartford, CT. 06057. Enclose fifty cents 
and we'll send a_ poster of Jimmy Messina. 
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safe and I'll do it Monday.” 

Once the tools are created, the 
work of the flutemaker is not 
simply the operation of the machines 
and the assembly of the perfect 
parts thus produced. Die-cut 
parts must be trimmed, shaped 
and burnished by hand. Key 
cups must be soldered to their 
arms, and the arms to their tub- 
ular mounts. Long plates must 
be shaped to fit around tone- 
holes and soldered onto the body 
of the flute, and the mounting 
posts soldered into position on 
them. Posts must be ground to 
receive the straight ends of sil- 
ver tubing, and holes cut and 
threaded into the ground sur- 
faces. Lengths of silver and steel 
rod must be fitted precisely be- 
tween the posts. Every. moving 
part must turn freely, every 
spring must exert the proper 
force, every key must close di- 
rectly over its tone-hole, and 
there must be no sideways play 
even on the longest and most 
complicated linkage. These 
tasks are only accomplished 
properly by hand — by testing 
and fitting, by feeling the mo- 
tion and the spring tension, by 
examining the line of keys and 
tone-holes and correcting dis- 
crepancies with a touch of the 
file or a paper shim. After all this 
work is done, the instrument 
must be dismantled and pol- 
ished over every square milli- 
meter of its surface to erase fin- 
gerprints and other blemishes, 
and to remove the surface im- 
purities caused by soldering 
(these impurities are known at 
the Powell flute company as 
“fire in the keys’). Much of the 
polishing is done on a high speed 
polishing wheel, but the flute- 
makers at Powell prefer to pol- 
ish smaller keywork by immer- 
sing it in a “cyanide dip” which 
removes between one and two 
thousandths of an inch of silver 
over the entire surface, and thus 
tends not to round off corners 
and dull the ‘definition’ of 
shape, over which great pains are 
taken. 

The technique of silver cast- 
ing, as a substitute for the tre- 
mendously expensive and time- 
consuming process of die-mak- 
ing, allows the flutemakers at 
Powell a design flexibility 
through which the shapes and 
structures of their keys and link- 
ages can be altered and new part 
designs put into production 
within days of their conception. 
This capability, combined with 
the skills of resident toolmaker 
Solly Ostroff, was mobilized at 
the advent of the “‘Cooper scale”’ 
and allowed the Powell com- 
pany to tool up for the new de- 
sign within 18 months. Ostroff is 
now preparing wools and forms for 
the manufacture of alto flutes 
with the Cooper design. 

The base price of a Haynes or 
a Powell flute hovers between 
$1200 and $1400. A 14-karat gold 
version can be had for about 
$7000, a silver alto flute for 
about $4500 and a gold alto with 
silver mechanism (by Haynes, 
the first ever made) is going for 
$10,000, though they say the 
price will go down as the tools 
begin to pay for themselves. But 
because neither Powell nor 
Haynes produces more than 800 
instruments a year, the waiting 
period for a new flute could be as 
long as five years. 

If you’re looking for some- 
thing a bit more in your price 
bracket, an instrument on which 
to experiment and see if you’d 
really like to get into twiddling 
your fingers the particular way 
that flutists do, the Gemein- 
hardt and Armstrong student 
models can be gotten for $200 or 
so, and good used instruments 
from Artley, Armstrong or Ge- 
meinhardt go for as little as $80 
to $100. 

But once you get hooked, 
you'll go for the better flute. The 
difference lies not just in split- 
ting hairs and making profit — 
the superior quality, to the mu- 
sician and the good listener, is 
well worth the wait. 
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WHEN YOU NEED 


‘PRO AUDIO 


YOU NEED 


K&L 








Five years ago when K&L Sound entered Boston's HiFi 
scene there simply weren't any stores offering decent 
discounts on name-brand components. Not only were 
we able to change this around considerably but we also 


The same foundations that helped make K&L Sound an 
unparralleled success are being applied to the 
professional audio field, and we honestly believe we 
can serve you better than anyone else. 
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PROFESSIONAL AMPLIFIERS 


Cerwin-Vega engineers have carefully observed the 
special problems of past high powered amplifier 
designs (particularly in the areas of stability, out put 
protection, crossover notch distortion and reactive 
load handling) and by solving them have created the 
most misbehavior proof amps on the market. The 


specifications speak for themselves. LF 


A-1800 


introduced a number of high quality lines that we felt 
y were exceptional values in their particular field. DEAL WITH oe CARE — 
4 : PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 
+ 
% STORE LINES SPEAKERS ta SUPPORT Rek-O-Kut e .oudspeaker enclosure design 
AMPLIFIERS RECORDERS MIKES Cerwin-Vega Gately Soundcraftsmen pee ee * Loudspeaker Response Testing 
Altec Ane Pt ames — ailione Burwen Sounderaftsmen ¢ Room Equalization 
P k t t '- 
Corwin-vope = Raver EV Light and Sound Pioneer _‘Teac-Tascam BX Soundworksnop | Crossover Design _ 
; Dynaco Sony Shure Electro-Voice Sound Workshop Meteor Switchcraft e Electronic Modifications 
Marantz Teac-Tascam Sony Shure-SR Sony MXR Technics e Custom Road Cases 
Martex-PM Uher Teledyne Gollehon Allen & Heath QRK Thorens 
Shure Sennheiser Emilar 





"BOSTON'S EXCLUSIVE CERWIN-VEGA DEALER 
World’s Finest 
SF Professional 


Consumer 
Audio Products 


The people who brought you “Earthquake” offer a 
full line of high output musical instrument and 
reinforcement speaker systems. 


L48SE — The Earthquake 
Horn 


Frequency response well below 20 
Hz. that must be felt in order to be 
believed. Soon to be featured at the 
Mirage Disco Club. 


and 








¢ 225 watts RMS per channel (measured at 8 ohms, 20-20,000 Hz 
below 0.08% Total Harmonic Distortion) 

¢ IM distortion (60 +7000 Hz. 4:1): less than 0.01%, 500mW-225 
watts 

* Unconditionally stable with any load or source impedence 

¢ LED indicators for 7% and 100% power each channel 





A-3000 214 


monitors. 





© 365 watts RMS per channel (measured at 8 ohms, 20-20,000 Hz. 
below 0.08% Total Harmonic Distortion) 
¢ IM distortion (60+ 7000 Hz 4:1): less than 0.01%, 500 mW-225 


318 


¢ Unconditionally stable with any load or source impedence 





P.A. Cabinets 


300 watts RMS, 18” woofer, mid- 

Vv 35 range horn, piezo tweeters — smooth, 4/1) 
” wide-range response — excellent for 

club P.A.’s or vocal systems 


100 watt precision playhz-¢. systems 
suited for small discos or recording . 


300 watt precision playback with 18” 
woofer, 12” mid-range, and 2 horn 
tweeters — an excellent system for 
watts the demanding requirements of 
keyboard players. 





a complete disco console with an ex- 
clusive auto fade circuit (available 


DM-1 





GE-2 — 13 band stereo graphic equalizer 
with “2 octave bands below 250 Hz. 
and fully active circuitry for the clean- 

est sound. (available 4/1 ) 














@ Sound Workshop > 


PROFESSIONAL AUDIO PRODUCTS 


A new company with an exciting line of mixers and and accessory items. 
Of particular interest: 


840 8in/4 out recording/PA mixer with outstanding performance in its class. 
Transformerless mike preamp for superior transcient response and low dis- 
tortion.-Mike trim, treble, bass, monitor, echo, pan, pan assign and level con- 
trols on each input and echo return levels for each output. 


242 2 channel reverb — excellent sound quality with exclusive mixing features re- 
sult in an extraordinary value. 


220 Vocal Doubler — a delay line featuring variable delay from 8 to.25 millisec- 
onds, that will also mix the delayed and direct signals at a fraction of the cost of di- 
gital systems. 


MXR) 


A relative new comer on the professional audio scene, MXR offers products of 
unique value and versatility. Their phasers, flanger and mini-limiter, bring these 
options into an affordable price range, and are designed to mate with everything 
from small boards to large consoles. 

The MXR 10-band equalizers in both mono and stereo versions provide 
exceptional value and sound quality. 











TA Pp = © This line of 6 input mixers offers 

exceptional value in todays market. The 6000 
series mono output models feature Bass and Treble on each input with a separate 
reverb on the reverb model. The 6200 stereo series offers a pan control in addition 


to the effects buss. Both models are available with low impedance inputs, in bal- 
anced or unbalanced versions. Tapco is our most popular mixer. 





Cetec. /GAUSS Loudspeakers 


Bass, lead, and horn-loaded designs for the ultimate in power handling and ef- 
ficiency. Rated at 200 watts RMS and using a 4%” voice coil in a 17% Ib. magnet as- 
sembly these loudspeakers feature a unique double-spider for precise alignment of 
the voice-coil under all transcient power conditions. Anodized aluminum voice-coil 
formers, an integral heat sink on the magnet and specially terminated, flexible 
voice-coil leads assure reliability. 

The new HF-4000 high frequency driver sets new standards for high fre- 
quency response and power handling in its class. 

















ALLEN — Mini-Mix — A super compact — six input stereo 
AND mixer of broadcast quality with 3 band EQ, input 

gain cue, echo pan and level on each input 
HEATH in a package only 8%x11%x1"%. 





Quasi-Mixer — a full feature, !ow cost, semi modular system in a basic 10x2 for- 
mat with expanders for up to 22 channels. Each input module has a low-Z input, 
variable gain, 3 band EQ, cue effect busses, pan and linear motion fader. 
POP Mixer — The result of years of concert and tour experience with Britains top 
groups, combines all the features of the Quasi Mixer with an additional cue send 
for a wide variety of stage monitor, cue and output configurations. A solo button is 
also provided for individual channel monitoring, while the output section includes 
talkback and a built-in headphone amplifier. 

Modular Consoles — A full series designed to economically meet the needs of a 
multitrack studio. The emphasis is on maximum facility at moderate price. All the 
sophisticated functions needed for a sixteen track mix-down 
are provided with modular construction for easy expansion, 
efficient layout and attractive design to provide an 










exceptionaly flexible mixing console. We are not 
responsible 

g for typo- 

Hours: Mon.-Thurs. 10-10 @ Fri. 10-9, Sat. 10-5  9faphical 


We are not your stereo-typed stereo store! errors. 
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Community Light & Sound 


Community manufactures high frequency radial horns correctly. Their exclu- 
sive process results in horns that have a proper undercut past the throat for optim- 
um pattern control and low distortion. Hand laminated construction assures great 
rigidity with low weight and a smooth finished appearance. K&L stocks the BRH-90, 
RH-90 and SRH-90 horns in throat configurations for all standard drivers. 








KEL 


SOUND SERVICE 


PROFESSIONAL PRODUCT 


Motorola 3/2 Piezo Tweeters 10.00 ea. 6 for $50.00 
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K&L is pleased to offer two new horn drivers from Emilar Corp. designed for 
low distortion, extended frequency response and high power handling capabilit- 
ies. The diaphragm, made of specially heat-treated aluminum with a GE elasto- 
mer, is readily field replaceable. Even at high level outputs distortion is minimal 
while frequency response is smooth and extended (down only 3dB at 15 kHz.) 

Both horn drivers are well suited for all critical, high level applications from 
custom stereo monitor speakers to high quality sound reinforcement systems. 
Satisfied users range from Roberta Flack to the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Come in and hear these drivers mounted on the Emilar EH-800 horn or the 


Community Light and Sound radial horns. : R\ 


All units are subject to Prior Sale 
Don't forget to call & make sure you're getting the /owest price! 









75 > Beacon 
St. 

Watertown 

Tel. 

787-4073 











PROFESSIONAL AUDIO DIVISION SPECIALS DIVISION 
Electrovoice T350 53.00 

; Shure SM58 89.00ea. 
1 Sony MX14 mixer 190¢a. + ae ae oar aes 2 Electro Voice 644 Microphones 80.00ea. 
1 Sony MX 8 mixer 50.00ea. Electro Voice T35 24.00 4 Teac AN80 dolby 125.00ea. 
3 Sony Sony MX65 mixer 26.00ea. Electro Voice X8 800 Hz crossover 30.00 ea 1 Teac AN300 dolby 4 channel 250.00ea. 
6 Altec 770 60w/30w Biamp 200.00 ea. omettitnernande: ag 5 ih a aint 56.00 oa. 1 Teac Model 2 250.00ea. 
4 Electrovoice EVM 15B 85.00ea. Satire, Vaio ERO eicraghens 235.00 oa. 4 Altec 416-8A 75.00ea. 
2 Electroboice EVM 18B 125.00ea. 2 Shure SR103 P pepe ea. 2 Altec 601-8D 120.00ea. 
2 JBI LE14C 125.00ea. r + ai yg AE 008.08 2 Altec A7-8 voice of the theater 400.00ea. 
Electrovoice SP12 75.00ea. Shure A102 A p ad 180 PM Stereo 50 150.00 
Electro Voice SP15 85.00 ea. Shure M610 95.00 PM Stereo 200 275.00 
Electro Voice LS12A 25.00 ea. Herald 100W LPad 21 13.00 PM 770C electronic crossover q 
Electro Voice DS35 microphone 80.00ea. or tu. 1 Altec 1220 10x1 console used 12000 
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LADY OF SPAIN, | DEPLORE YOU 


by William Manning 


Was it the US army or the Bea 


“With the accordion, I felt as 
though I could conquer the world 
and | immediately set out to 
try.” 

—Lawrence Welk 


On a man, it’s ungainly. On a 
woman, in the view of some, it is 
unexpected if not unbecoming — 
a perverse cross between a preg- 
nancy and a piano. It’s heavy. 
It's Lawrence Welk’s axe. It’s an 
accordion, and unless you've 
been sharing your home with a 
polka band or an Argentine tan- 
go orchestra, you've probably 
concluded that the American 
pop music scene is a vast accor- 
dionic wasteland. You're right. 
Sort of. 

There isn't much that would 
strike greater terror into the 
heart of the modern child than a 
parental bolt from the blue in- 
forming him or her that he or she 
is about to take instruction in 
that most unglamourous instru- 
ment. After Junior's initial shock 
had worn off, one can imagine 
what desperate bargaining 
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Frank Martelli Somerville accordion teacher, poses with one of his students — octogenarian E. Hagen. 





THE PEAVEY 


800 STEREO MIXER 
Compare the advantages! 


The Peavey 800 S is, without question, 
the best mixer buy on today’s market. Compare 
its features with those of other mixers in its 


price range: 


Eight channels with the very latest variable 
negative feedback circuitry. 
Each channel features seperate low & high 


Rear panel features eight low (600 ohm) 
inputs and eight high (50 K ohm) inputs; left 
and right main & monitor outputs; auxiliary 
input panel, and a stereo phone jack for taping 
out.* : 

Suggested retail price: $649.50 at your 


equalization; pre & post capability for monitor, 
reverb, and effects send controls; attenuation; 


stereo pan; and slide level control. 

Master section features slide level controls 
for left and right main & monitor; low, mid, 
and high equalization for left & right mains; 
master level, return, and pan controls for the 
effects and reverb busses; and two lighted VU 
meters with screwdriver adjustment. 


exley 
_ 





would commence in an effort to 
reach some instrumental com- 
promise, a musical middle 
ground, that he could occupy 
without being branded a neigh- 
borhood freak. They might as 
well have tatooed a scarlet “‘A”’ 
on his forehead, Junior thinks 
gloomily. Why couldn’t they 
have been more reasonable? The 
musical saw, yes. Castanet les- 
sons, maybe. Even forcing out 
flatulent tunes on the bicycle 
pump would have been prefer- 
able. But Holy Jumping Jesus 
Christ, what was the well-meant 
but misguided purpose in con- 
signing such a tender young body 
to the gravitational pull of the 
squeezebox? Slowly, the reason 
behind the accordion lessons 
dawns on the prodigy. Mom and 
Dad want to give him the things 
their parents were too poor to af- 
ford — stooped shoulders. 

It was not always thus. Al- 
though the name “accordion” 
first appears in an 1829 patent 
by a C. Demian of Vienna, an 
earlier but less sophisticated 
model was patented by Fried- 
rich Buschmann of Berlin in 
1822 (Buschmann had invented 
the harmonica the year before) 
under the name “handaeoline’’. 
No matter what one called it, it 
was an immediate success and 
soon became the instrument of 
the people, much as the guitar is 
today. In addition to permitting 
a musician to play bass chord ac- 
companiments with his left hand 
and a melody with his right, it 
was also a beneficent union of 
portability and volume. It was, 
in effect, an easily carried small 
organ which, unlike the trou- 
bador’s guitar, was capable of 
producing sound that could fill a 
room, 


The earliest proto-accordions 
possessed buttons on both the 
right and left side. The accor- 
dion as we know it, with piano- 
like keys, wasn’t developed un- 
til the turn of the 19th century in 
Italy. This piano accordion be- 
came a staple in the small bands 
of the 1930s and 1940s and was 
characteristically teamed with a 
saxophone, bass and drums. 
This combination was wide- 
spread, so widespread that, in 
the opinion of many, it gave the 
instrument a dated sound. The 
1950s — those innocent, happy 
days of the Korean War, Joseph 
McCarthy and the Edsel — saw 
the popularity of the accordion 
in full flower as it became the 
Number-One instrument in 
music schools across the nation, 
cutting through all barriers of 
age, sex, and nationality. 


Then it all began to change. 

The decline of the accordion’s 
appeal is perhaps best ex- 
plained by Myron Floren, a 
Saturday night fixture on the 
Lawrence Welk Show, and un- 
doubtedly America’s most well 
known virtuoso of the instru- 
ment. The Phoenix contacted 
Mr. Floren by telephone at a 
hotel in Jacksonville, Florida, 
following his completion of a suc- 
cessful engagement there with 
the Champagne Music Makers. 


“There are a few things that 
have contributed to the accor- 
dion’s decline in recent years,” 
he said. ‘‘First of all, the Beatles 
came in the early ’60s with the 
guitar sound and that kind of 
turned them on. It may also take 
a little less time to play a bit on 
the guitar than on the accor- 
dion. The big thing, though, was 
the search by the young. people 
for something different. 

“One thing that might have 
been a contributing factor was 
that, in the accordion field. there 

Continued on page 10 




















We are proud to announce 

the introduction in all Lechmere stores 

of what we believe ts the finest 

professional audio recording tape 
available today 


AMPEX GRAND MASTER 


PROFESSIONAL AUDIO 
STUDIO MASTERING TAPE 


Available at Lechmere in 1/4 inch widths only. 


10-1/2’’ metal NAB reel, 1.5 mil 
2500’, backcoated .. . 19.88 


This is the tape used in professional recording 
studios worldwide to make the original master 
tapes of many of today’s top music hits. 

We have the %” width size of this superb profes- 
sional tape, available on both 7” reels and 10%” 
reels, to fit all %°’ open-reel recorders. 

The features of Ampex Grand Master tape place it 
far beyond the capabilities of any other audio tape, 














7” plastic reel, 1.5 mil 
1200’, backcoated . . . 7.88 


offering higher output sensitivity, greater saturation 
capability, and substantially reduced distortion. It’s 
backcoated to improve mechanical handling and to 
provide a precise tape pack formation, and to 
eliminate electrostatic buildup. 

For the ultimate in sound reproduction, record on 
Ampex Grand Master recording tape. It's now 
available at all Lechmere Stores. 


GRAND MASTER is a trade mark of Ampex Corporation 


Use Your 
Lechmere 
Charge Card 


LECHME 


WHERE YOU POCKET THE DIFFEREN 


RE Mere 


ore 


CAMBRIDGE, 88 First ST., 491-2000, DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall, Endicott St., off RT. 128, 777-1000, DEDHAM, 688 Providence Hgwy., 
RT. 1, 329-2200, SPRINGFIELD, Springdale Mall, 1550 Boston Rd., opposite Eastfield Mall, 543-5100. STORE HOURS: CAMBRIDGE, Monday 
thru Friday, 10 A.M. to 10 P.M., Saturday, 9 A.M. to6 P.M., DANVERS, DEDHAM, SPRINGFIELD, Monday thru Saturday, 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
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were some operators who weren't 
on the up and up. They used to 
sell accordions and the parents 
would be talked into paying for 
progressively bigger instru- 
ments when their kids really 
didn’t have any talent. Shysters 
— that’s what we used to call 
them in South Dakota. They did 
a lot to give a bad name to the 
accordion studio, and the stu- 
dios suffered on account of them 
whether they were reputable or 
not.” 

A more subtle influence 
toward the accordion’s decline 
may be found in the bizarre story 
of accordionist Dick Contino. 

In 1951, 21-year-old Contino 
was playing the accordion to the 
tune of $4000 per week. Through 
radio and TV he became a 
nationally known musician who, 
at the peak of his career, was or- 
dered to report for a pre-induc- 
tion physical at Fort Ord, near 
San Francisco, just as the Ko- 
rean War was getting into full 
swing. While waiting for his 
physical in the preinduction bar- 
racks, the accordionist escaped 
but surrendered to the FBI five 
days later after a warrant had 
been issued for this arrest on 
charges of draft evasion. 

Contino tried to base his de- 
fense on the “fact” that he was 
mentally ill (he claimed to be 
suffering from claustrophobia) 
but offered to serve in the Army 
for a full five years if the Army 
would give him enough time to 
get over his fear of confining 
places. Three weeks later, he was 
indicted by a federal grand jury. 

During the course of his trial, 
Contino changed his plea to guil- 
ty as his mental illness defense 
collapsed around him. On July 
24, 1951, the chief of Fort Ord’s 


Lawrence says he could conquer the world. Myron says Larry gets his 


hand caught in the bellows. 
Neuropsychiatric Division testi- 
fied at the trial that, contrary to 
the accordionist’s story, the 
musician had met the minimum 
Army standards. Earlier that 
same day, the secretary of Con- 
tino’s draft board testified that 
he had told her he “had a fear of 
being away from his parents”. 
On July 25 Contino arose from 
his county jail cell bunk and de- 
clared he had conquered one of 
his biggest fears — claustro- 
phobia. It was a miraculous re- 


covery by any standard. How 
someone who had claustro- 
phobia could make a living 
strapped to an accordion for as 
long as he had remains one of the 
great, unanswered questions of 
the trial. His recovery, however, 
came too late and he was given 
six months in McNeil Island 
Federal Prison and a $10,000 
fine. Upon his release in 1952, he 
entered the Army and served two 
years in Korea anyway. In 1957, 
his career a financial shambles, 


Contino filed fer bankruptcy. 

“They made a big thing out of 
it because he was a big star and 
they wanted to make an exam- 
ple of him,” remembers Frank 
Martelli, owner of Frank Mar- 
telli Music Center in Somer- 
ville. “So they blew it up and 
they punished him for it, and 
that may have hurt the accor- 
dion right there. After that, they 
never had anyone to take his 
place. If the accordion industry 
thought of it at the time, and 
tried to push someone to keep 
the interest in the accordion go- 
ing, then it might have been 
more popular today.” 

“That may have been part of 
it,” agrees Myron Floren, “but I 
don’t think it explains the whole 
thing.” ‘ 

Andy Cohen, manager of the 
Berklee School of Music’s Per- 
formance Center and himself a 
professional accordionist, 
doesn’t think so either. Mr. 
Cohen attributes the instru- 
ment’s decline to several things: 
its ethnic associations, its dated 
sound of the ’30s and 40s, and 
the calibre of musicians who call 
themselves accordionists but 
who emphasize repertoire over 
proficiency. 

‘In the contemporary idiom, 
the accordion is dead,” he as- 
sured us. “On the nightclub 
scene, even before they hear the 
band, when people walk in and 
see an accordion on stage, they 
think it’s either a polka band or a 
bad wedding band.” 

There is also the feeling that 
because so many people have 
taken up the instrument over the 
years it has become, in Mr. 
Cohen’s words, ‘“‘a bastardized 
cop-out for music,” used by am- 
bitious but unmistakable ama- 
teurs who play badly and who, 
consequently, have given the 
instrument a bad name. 

Serious students who would 
rather not contribute to the 
generally negative impression 


people have of the accordion will 
be pleased to know that across 
the country there are colleges 
and universities that offer ac- 
cordion programs in their music 
departments. In Massachusetts, 
such programs are conducted at 
Holyoke Community College in 
Holyoke and at Mount Holyoke 
College in South Hadley. 

As for the private, independ- 
ent music schools, they can be 
found in the Yellow Pages, but 
not as abundantly as in years 
past. The reader should keep in 
mind the caveat that these 
schools are businesses which de- 
rive part of their income from the 
sale and rental of instruments. 
The would-be accordionist 
should be aware that when a 
studio applies the rental fee 
toward the purchase of an instru- 
ment, that instrument is being 
sold at or-near list price. One 
might do better, when shopping 
for an accordion, to scour attics 
and pawnshops to find substan- 
tial savings on an instrument 
which is not exactly a hot item 
these days. One might also have 
to do a bit of scouring to find the 
right sort of music school in 
which to learn. 

“Should you be looking for 
glamorous atmosphere with your 
musical education,” reads one 
brochure, “‘you will not find it at 
the Boston School of Music.”’ If 
ever a music school deserved a 
Truth in Advertising award, it 
would go to the Boston School of 
Music in Central Square, Cam- 
bridge. As a matter of fact, the 
school may be losing money be- 
cause of all that truthfulness, or 
so says its music supervisor, Her- 
man Vaun Binns. 

In addition to getting the 
straight poop on the school’s de- 
cor, Mr. Binns, the former music 
director for the first experi- 
mental television broadcast in 
Boston, may very well tell you to 
give up the accordion if you’re 

Continued on page 12 
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174 GREAT ROAD, ROUTE 2A, 
(617)263-1207 


ACTON, MA 01720 


for musicians by musicians 


ATTENTION 
MUSICIANS 


Before you buy or 
rent your next piece 


of equipment 


Call 263-1207. .. 
It could be the most 
important call you 


ever make. 


We are musicians 
dedicated to the 


needs of musicians 


—No Hype... 
—No Pressure. . . 
From guitars to sound 


reinforcement 


synthesizers to a P.A. 
designed for your band 
We are simply the best 
people to deal with. 
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The Music Emporium 


Fine Fretted Instruments Bought.dold and Traded 


1768 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02140 
Telephone — (617) 661-2099 
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Musicians Are Our Only 
Business! 


We've been at it ever since POP WURLITZER started us out back in 1890. 
And still with the original proposition — fine musical instruments, total 
service and easy prices, all on a friendly, personal basis. That idea has 
carried us over the years, good years of ethical business. 


Our present crop is not that ancient. Average age hereabouts is 29ish and that’s witha couple of 
gray-headsvthrown in! We keep thinking young and this all points to YOU. New instruments, new 
techniques, new SOUNDS are a fetish with us and keep us pioneering on. And that's the fun of it! 


Here’s where NAME BRANDS live along with lesser-known items of mus- 
ical estoerica, SELECTIVELY chosen, PROVEN in performance. We buy 
fussy, new is not enough! If it don’t cut it we don’t sell it. 


Shopping at WURLITZERS is a unique experience, sometimes hectic and 
rushed, sometimes cool and peaceful. Its never dull around here! Many 
large showcases displaying interesting instruments line the walls. Banks of 
amplifiers are on the floor along with a complete display of electronic key- 
boards. Our DRUM SHOP is a complete store within the main area along 
with bins and bins of accessories. Try us for hard-to-gets! 


WURLITZERS has many NAMES — and many FACES. Our force combinés 229 years of active 
professional performance and that’s experience. That’s what we mean when we Say “Pro” shop. 


£24008 
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No Misters here! There’s BOB and PHIL talking guitars to you \ , COOPER roaring 


most anywhere but mostly in the DRUM SHOP, BILLY with a phone stuck in his ear solving your 

unsolvable problems, and TOM O’HARA useful everywhere. Also DOUG who's all wrapped up in 
amr | 

lead wires and your questions in our P.A. DEMO — LB | PAUL and NED 


mostly behind the counter for your QUICK NEEDS fr: and now ERNIE our 


electronic KEYBOARD chief. Se. The DRUM SHOP sports ageless NORMIE 
., 

SCOTT along with his partners is percussion, RONNIE and FREDDY . DOC 
oy? 


GREENBERG (LARRY) heals ailing woodwinds, horns and RHODES PIANOS to healthful 


condition along with treating you right in choosing these instruments . Back of the 
scene are our SERVICE people, one third of our crew and the foundation of our business. EDDIE 
and PETER are super-industrious craftsmen at our EU-CO FRETTS guitar shop (266-0110) and 
up in our ELECTRONIC SHOP (261-8144) are our fixits, TOM C., BRUCE, LOUIE, DENNIS & 
DENNIS and BOB JR. over all of which hovers “B.G.” our Edison-in-waiting. Up in our CUSTOM 
CABINET SHOP, home of our unusually effective speaker cabinets lurk MALCOLM AND FRANK 
who also make travel field cases for your valuable musics. GENE and another PAUL effect a 
smooth transition of products in and out of WURLITZERS and ANIBEL who tidys all over. Office- 
wise SUE womans the phones and assorted paperwork and there's ANDY who “Grrrs” everything 
to make things GO! Also BOSS TIM, the conscience of WURLITZERS lecturing on and on and 
on. 


That’s us — with one purpose. To offer YOU fine 
musical instruments, FAST service and repairs, 
BETTER prices. You buy MORE than price when 
you buy at WURLITZERS. After all, 
MUSICIANS ARE OUR ONLY BUSINESS! 


One Store Only! 
One Location Only! 


360 Newbury St. 
Boston, Mass. 


617-261-8133 
Mail Orders E=) === 


E.U. WURLITZER OF BOSTON 
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bad enough. 

“It they're pretty bad, we tell 
them,” he confided. “After one 
semester of lessons, Ill give them 
an ear test. I'll get a report from 
the teacher, put two and two to- 
gether and try to find what their 
potential is. If I find they're 
wasting their time, we'll advise 
them to quit before they invest 
in an expensive instrument. 
We've done that several times, 
even when they have the money 
to pay. That's why we're not 
making anything.” 

The number of second rate ac- 
cordionists and the instru- 
ment’s fall from grace shouldn't 
obscure the fact that there are 
still many job opportunities for 
good musicians in the area of 
General Business, or GB as it is 
known among members of the 
music fraternity. It is also a fact 
that there are some fine instru- 
mentalists on the accordion who 
are highly regarded by other 
musicians and who have na- 
tional reputations. In the clas- 
sical vein such names as Joe 
Biviona, Charles Magnante, 
Maddalena Bellefiore, and Car- 
men Carrozza stand out. Frankie 
Yankovich is, of course, recog- 
nized as the pre-eminent polka 
accordionist in the country 























Frank Martelli’s beginning students like Maria Freitas are perhaps the 
last of a vanishing breed. 


today. The accordion has even 
managed to carve itself a place 
in the area of progressive jazz 
through the work of Art Van 
Damm and Joe Mooney. Dick 
Contino continues to play on the 
Nevada nightclub circuit, but he 
has been overshadowed long 
since by that institution, Law- 
rence Welk. 


Asked for this appraisal of 


Welk’s playing, Myron Floren 
told us that “Lawrence doesn’t 
make any pretense about being 
an accordionist. About the only 
thing he'll do is play backup for 
Joe Feeney singing “My Wild 
Irish Rose’. We used to jam 
together all the time but when 
we played medleys, he'd get his 
fingers stuck in the bellows of my 
accordion.” 

When interest in the accord- 
ion ebbed, sales naturally fell off 
and music stores began carrying 


more guitars and drums to off- 


Ipusag Auer 


set losses. One music store that 
felt the shift in public taste very 
sharp!y was the Tosi Music 
Company, a North End com- 
bination music and _ sporting 
goods store that has specialized 
in accordion sales and repairs 
since 1905. 

“Ten years ago we used to sell 
thirty to fifty accordions a 
month,’ the music depart- 


ment’s manager told us. ‘‘Now, if 


we sell one a week we're doing 
pretty good.”’ 

What's been lost in direct sales 
of the instrument has been made 
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up in Tosi’s repair department, 
probably the only accordion re- 
pair shop in New England. 
“There's no point getting out of 
the business when we're the only 
ones who can service them. 
We've got the best reputation 
around, and because parts are 
scarce, we have to make many of 
them by hand.” 

We were given a brief tour of 
the repair facility and informed 
that the tuning process for the 
instrument and the formula for 
the wax which secures the ac- 
cordion’s steel reed to its wooden 
frame, are family secrets which 
they would not divulge. “Zild- 
jian doesn’t tell how he makes 
his cymbals,”’ the Tosi staff ex- 
plained, and we don’t tell how 
we blend our wax. If there were a 
lot of repairs around, you could 
sell the wax just like Stradivar- 
ius could have sold his varnish. 
The only thing we can’t do here 
is make bellows. That’s another 
trade secret. When the bellows is 
gone, we send it to maybe two 
people in the United States who 
make them. Nobody but the old- 
timers really understand the 
mechanics and inner workings.” 

The only trend in accordions 
that Tosi Music has noticed late- 
ly is the shift to the electronic- 
ally amplified instruments that 
can duplicate the sound of a 
large organ. 

“This,” said Berklee’s Andy 
Cohen pointing to his electronic 
Cordovox, “is a regular accord- 
ion, but they have taken’ the 
components of double keyboard 
Lowery organ and they’ve trans- 
ferred all the components into it. 
The Cordovox lists for $4200. Of 
the list price, there is $3800 
worth of electronics and. $400 of 
accordion. If I were to take-the 
electronics out of it, it would bea 
very bad accordion; the touch 
isn’t good; the response of the 
keys isn’t good; the bellows isn’t 
that good either. A decent un- 
amplified accordion, like the 
Cosmos or the Excelsior, would 
sell for about $1500 to $2000.” 
the indecent ones go for, abdut 
$400 to $600 and sound like 
organs with asthma. 

If the accordion ts dying, itis 
not going quietly. While there 
are those who would laugh at 
people professing an interest in 
the accordion, there are others 
who don't find it a laughifg 
matter: Take, for example! the 
4000 accordionists who showed 
up at the Treadway Inn in Chic- 
opee last summer to compete in 
the 20th annual United States 
Accordion Championship. Win- 
ning first place and a chance to 
go to the Coupe Mondiale in Fin- 
land was Monica Slowski, a 
Music Ed. major at the Univer- 
sity of Bridgeport in Connect- 
icut. (She placed a respectable 
third in Helsinki with her rendi- 
tions of Creston’s “Fantasy Opus 
85°, and Liszt's “Rhapsody Es- 
pagnole’, in case you're in- 
terested.) 

If nothing else, the partici- 
pants in the US Championship 
demonstrated the accordion’s 
versatility in adapting to almost 
every kind of music, with the 
possible exception of Wagnerian 
compositions. Playing Wagner 
on the accordion is a bit like 
playing The 1812 Overture on 
the sweet potato. It loses some- 
thing in’the transcription. The 
accordion never found a hospit- 
able environment in rock-and- 
roll, either. We were unable to 
uncover more than a couple of 
instances when it’s been used at 
all (the Cordovox was used by 
Gary Lewis and the Playboys, 
and on the tune “I Can See 
Clearly Now,” and even then the 
rock groups only employed the 
organ sound). 

Still, the once-proud accor- 
dion can handle a wide range of 
musical styles, and accordion- 
ists are always trying to expand 
its limits. In fact, Myron Floren 
informed us that his latest re- 
lease on Ranwood Records will 
feature the ‘‘Flight of the 
Bumblebee” done with a rock 
beat. Wunnerful, Wunnerful! 
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GUITAR MEETS SYNTHESIZER 


It’s like strumming 1001 strings 





by Michael Bloom 

It was no more than ten years 
ago that guitarists — not kids 
but professionals — were punch- 
ing holes in their speaker cones 
and wiring car radio carcasses 
into their amplifiers to achieve 
the expressive new distortion 
sound known as “fuzz.” Since 
that time, new sounds have been 
developed, been captured in 
little boxes, and become part of 
the standard guitar vocabulary 
with depressing regularity. It is 
no longer possible to arouse ex- 
citement with wah-wah pedals, 
power boosters, phase shifters, 
any other popular sound toast- 
ers or any combination thereof. 

But now there looms a device 
that will allow the guitarist to 
make sounds hitherto not only 
impossible but unimaginable. 
The guitar synthesizer is a hy- 
brid instrument with the full 
capabilities af both its compon- 
ents, bringing the unfathomable 
potentialities of electronic music 
synthesis into the guitar idiom. 
This will make possible new 
techniques and new sounds to a 
degree of inventiveness unheard 
of since Jimi Hendrix was 
around to perform his alchemy 
on the sound of the electric 
guitar. 

All sound consists of vibra- 
tions — the guitar string is 
plucked, the air column in a 
trombone resonates, the oboe 
reed flexes. These vibrations 
move through the air in distinct 

Continued on page 16 
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You know your bands needs the sound of a profes- 
sional component P.A. but you don’t want to give 
up the convenience or portability of that old three 
piece column P.A. Maybe you’re into location re- 
cording but afraid to take the tape recorder from 
the stereo system for fear that it might get dam- 
aged. Are you a frustrated disk jockey trying to run 
a disco with your freinds’ borrowed turntables and 
bookshelf speakers? We can provide you with a 
custom engineered sound system complete and 
ready for the road, built from quality components. 
Why take your chances with a music shop or ster- 
eo store? COME TO THE PROFESSIONALS AT 
TERRY HANLEY 

Maybe you just need a replacement jack for your 
guitar cord, a microphone, or a guitar speaker. Are 
you building your own system and need compo- 
nents? Do you need to rent some equipment? Is 
your guitar amplifier or P.A. in need of repair? 
COME TO THE PROFESSIONALS AT TERRY 
HANLEY. We can provide you with what you need 
at the best price, 
backed by expert ad- 
vice, and complete in 
house repair service. 
Visit our warehouse at 
329 Elm Street in 
Cambridge near In- 
man Square, minutes 
from Harvard and 
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GUITAR 


Continued from page 14 

wave forms. These waves have 
certain properties that are in- 
herent in the instrument, like 
timbre or tone (harmonic,.struc- 
ture of the wave form) and enve- 
lope (how the note builds and 
fades, also called “attack and 
decay"), and other properties 
not determined by the kind of in- 
strument, like frequency (pitch 
of the note) and amplitude 
(loudness). 

Electrification of a con- 
ventional instrument requires 
strapping on some sort of trans- 
ducer that will take an acous- 
tical wave and represent it as an 
electrical wave of the same fre- 
quency and amplitude, with 
(hopefully) the same timbre and 
envelope. The ‘control sys- 
tem,” however, is still the string, 
or the air column, or the reed. 
Even the commercially avail- 
able sound distortion machines 
can't do very much to such a sig- 
nal, because the basic param- 
eters of the wave are unchanged. 

What gives synthesizers their 
power is their level of abstrac- 
tion. The keyboard produces no 
notes, no waves — just voltages, 
flat signals that go up in strength 
as one goes up the keyboard. 
Conventionally, these signals 


can be used to drive a voltage-_ 


controlled oscillator — a ‘“‘vi- 
brating” circuit producing a 
wave with a frequency deter- 
mined by the input voltage. But 
one can also utilize a voltage- 
controlled filter, which controls 
timbre, or a voltage-controlled 
amplifier, which affects both 
amplitude and envelope. Robert 
Moog, synthesizer pioneer, has 
been heard to say that the use of 
the keyboard may have been a 
mistake because it locks players 
into thinking in terms of conven- 
tional scales, and that he might 
have been better off building the 
first synthesizers with electric 5 
typewriter chassis for control 
panels. 

Note that any voltage source 
in the appropriate range can 
drive these synthesizer func- 
tions. Various alternate control 
systems such as the ribbon 


modulator are now being mar- 
keted, all meant to free players 
trom the idea of distinct notes. In 
fact, it is not at all difficult to 
use flashlight batteries and a 
couple of dollars’ worth of elec- 
tronic hardware to produce some 
first-class weird noises on a syn- 
thesizer module. 

The first step on the way to 
guitar synthesis was the develop- 
ment of the frequency follower, a 
device that analyzes the con- 
ventional signal fed into it and 
responds with a voltage de- 
pendent on the input frequency. 
This is the inverse of the vol- 
tage-controlled oscillator’s func- 
tion. One can play a conven- 
tional instrument into a_ fre- 
quency follower and use the ab- 
stracted voltage to play synthe- 
sizer games with it in a kind of 
acoustical ju-jitsu. 

Unfortunately, the average 
electric guitar is an acoustic hor- 
ror. The harmonic structure of a 
plucked guitar string is some- 
what out of kilter; also, it’s 
rather difficult to prevent odd 
resonances and sympathetic 
vibrations from being set up in 
the other strings. A frequency 
follower is equipped only to deal 
with one note at a time (the fun- 
damental frequency and its har- 
monics — vibrations that are 
exact multiples of the funda- 
mental), and attempting to iso- 
late the- correct note out of six 
different things going on at once 
is a big problem for it. Chords 
are completely out of the ques- 
tion; and even if one plays single 
notes relatively cleanly it often 
takes as much as 60 milli- 
seconds for the circuit to decide 
what it’s dealing with and pro- 
duce a usable output, due to the 
irregular harmonics. That’s 1/16 
second, only slightly faster than 
the playing speed of our fastest 
guitarists. 

The logical next step is to deal 
with each string individually. 
Mahavishnu John McLaughlin 
now plays a hexaphonic guitar 
synthesizer, built for him by Leo 
Hoarty when Moog Musonics 
presented the guitarist with six 
Minimoog panels. The complete 
system is comprised of a six- 
channel pickup, six souped-up 
frequency followers and the syn- 
thesizer units themselves. The 


capabilities of this behemoth are 
breathtaking. Each string 
produces two control voltages, 
one abstracted from the fre- 
quency (which can be changed at 
any time by changing notes or 
just stretching the string) and 
one from the envelope. In addi- 
tion, there are scads of foot 
pedals which allow him to ring- 
modulate his signals, produce 
glides, instantly bring his pitch 
up three or four octaves and 
other outrageous capabilities. In 
addition, this unit has what the 
first frequency followers dis- 
tinctly lacked — a bypass sys- 
tem allowing one to hear and 
treat synthetically the original 
guitar signal as well as the new 
construct. 

360 Systems, the firm that 
first came up with a viable fre- 
quency follower, has assembled 
its own version of this system, to 
sell for somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $10,000. They’ve 
taken pains to try to make it less 
unwieldy the glide pedals 
have been distilled into a “trans- 
pose” pedal, for example, that 
alters the pitch relationships be- 
tween the six signals instantly by 
any desired preset amount. They 
also use the very excellent 
Oberheim expander module in- 
stead of Moog hardware, which 
keeps the system within reason 
in terms of cost, size and play- 
ability, with no loss in quality. 

However, it’s apparent from 
McLaughlin’s latest album, 
Inner Worlds, and from his con- 
cert tour of last year that he 
doesn’t have his new toy under 
control. He’s using the system as 
an extension of the conventional 
distortion machines without 
really scratching the surface. I 
don't expect he ever will be able 
to command the full: potentials 
of this machine — in fact, the 
very idea of a mind able to deal 
constructively with twelve 
parameters at once makes me 
giddy — not to mention the bald 
fact that playing the guitar 
leaves no hands free to twiddle 
the knobs. I don’t find this sys- 
tem terribly useful. 

Russell Hamm, chief engineer 
of Sear Sound in New York, 
agrees. ‘““We built something like 
that. We called it “the pig.” It 
took up all of one room and we 


couldn't keep it in tune.” At this 
point let me make it clear that 
all the real development in syn- 
thesizer technology and appli- 
cations is being done by super- 
hobbyists. By no means are all of 
these maniacs in the employ of 
Moog or Arp. Many of them 
don’t even work at all. They just 
boogie around with wires and 
pliers and occasionally come up 
with something useful. One 
character came up with the basic 
idea for the Joystick, a kind of 
slide control in two dimensions, 
two years before it was mar- 
keted — and, not having ap- 
plied for basic patents, was cha- 
grined when it was re-invented 
and proved successful. 

The only people who can talk 
to these freaks are other freaks, 
and thus it was that Dan Arm- 
strong, who licenses his guitar 
ideas to Ampeg, came to Walter 
Sear with his idea for a guitar 
synthesizer. The problem facing 
Sear Sound was how to keep one 
pitch follower from burbling out 
of control at the horrible things it 
is possible to do to a guitar. 

The solution involved some 
heinously involved and un- 
precedented digital logic cir- 
cuitry. A memory circuit zeroes 
in on the last note picked, and 
then electronically deadens the 
effects of all the other notes 
sounding. The frequency analy- 
zer thus has plenty of salient 
hints as to what frequency it’s 
supposed to follow and, ac- 
cording to Hamm, never takes 
more than 12 milliseconds to 
make up its electronic mind — 
12 milliseconds is one cycle of 
the low E on a guitar. 

Hamm described to me some 
of the effects it is possible to 
achieve on this beast, which goes 
by the absurd portmanteau 
name of “the Synthesar.”” One 
can strum a chord and have the 
synthesizer follow the picking 
action as it goes up the strings, 
resulting in an ethereal glissan- 
do. Or one can hit a low note and 
use it to trigger a long, sus- 
tained glide, then switch to a 
more conventidnal mode and 
play lead over this cataclysmic 
swoop. Hamni called somé of the 
things they've done with the sys- 
tem “Hendrix times three.” 

Steve Howe has purchased the 


prototype Synthesar and, though 
he couldn't find a way to use it 
(as he'd originally planned) on 
his recent solo album, he 
definitely plans to bring it on the 
road with Yes and use it in fu- 
ture Yes projects. Every time 
Howe comes to New York he 
drops by Sear Sound labs to visit 
the engineers and discuss new ef- 
fects he or they may have come 
up with playing the Synthesar. 
They speak with the devotion of 
acolytes in a weird religious cult. 

Hamm figures that Howe real- 
ly is on top of the instrument and 
has a good grasp of its potentials. 
Meanwhile, the engineers are 
constructing a roadworthy ver- 
sion of the system, one that can 
stand being knocked around in 
trucks and airplane cargo holds 
when Yes is rushing frantically 
trom one gig to the next. 

There are two other com- 
pleted Synthesars at Sear 
Sound; they are willing to part 
with them for a mere $15,000 
each. Though I find the idea pas- 
sionately intriguing, I’m _cer- 
tainly not going to buy one. In 
fact, I can’t think of many who 
could use it properly — Tood 
Rundgren certainly, Steve 
Hackett maybe, perhaps Robert 
Fripp (especially if he continues 
to hang around with synthesizer 
and tape freak Brian Eno). 

A more interesting field of 
speculation is where guitar can 
go from here. Certainly it would 
seem, after all the bragging the 
synthesizer purveyors have in- 
dulged in about the hundreds of 
thousands of possible sounds, 
that there is nothing beyond this 
for guitarists to look forward to, 
but I disagree. I’ve just picked 
up a fascinating work by one 
Fred Frith, a record called Gui- 
tar Solos, in which the per- 
former “‘prepares”’ the guitar ina 
manner similar to John\Cage’s 
prepared pianos. Frith has done 
things like placing alligator clips 
at the natural nodes of vibration 
of the string, producing steel 
drum type sounds. He picks with 
glass prisms, he hits the strings 
with his fretting hand, he plays 
two guitars at once. What an 
amazingly warped mind like his 
could do with a guitar synthe- 
sizer in addition’to his other 
stunts ... I shudder to think. 
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by Paula Span 

If it’s Tuesday, this must be 
the Brookline Symphony Or- 
chestra, industriously warming 
up for its weekly rehearsal at the 
Pierce School. 

And this young man with the 
black beard and the gold spec- 
tacles, perched on a stool in front 
of the blackboard, must be the 
conductor, Philip Morehead. 

“Okay,” says Morehead, hold- 
ing up his baton. He leads the 
cellos raggedly into the Grieg 
suite, then raps the baton ag- 
ainst his music stand. “Wait,” 
he orders as the music trails off. 

Morehead pulls off his sweat- 
er and sighs, “I always have 
trouble getting this going,” then 
begins again. And stops again. 
“YOM pa pa BOM pa pa BOM 
pa pa BOM,” he sings to the 
chagrined players. ‘““The tempo 
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“And now! Ba BAM!” Philip Morehead rehearsing the Broo. 
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kline Symphony Orchestra. 


THE OTHER BSO 


Peer Gynt is alive and living in Brookline 


does not change. Come on, now, 
concentrate.” 

Finally, they’re off. Morehead 
is humming along, swaying and 
bobbing, coaxing the music from 
them, heading for a crescendo. 
‘‘And now!”’ he urges. “Ba 
BAM!” 

All right, so it’s not Sym- 
phony Hall. So it’s not Seiji Oza- 
wa. So the concertmaster is a 
candy wholesaler, the principal 
clarinetist is an insurance actu- 
ary, and Tuesday from 7:30 to 10 
is the only time all 50 members 
ean rehearse together. The 
Brookline Symphony has been 
making music for 18 years, en- 
tertaining several hundred 
Brookliners at each free concert. 
“Everyone has a damn good 
time,” says the lead French 
horn. “All music should be fun.” 

The New England area is par- 


ticularly rich in these amateur 
community orchestras. The 
same Sunday afternoon in 
March that the Brookline group 
performed Grieg and Dvorak, the 
Arlington Philharmonic was giv- 
ing its spring concert. Earlier in 
the month the Concord Band, a 
75-member wind ensemble, did 
Ives, Sousa and Copland. 

There’s the Newton Sym- 
phony, the Cape Cod Sym- 
phony, the Belmont Orchestra, 
and orchestras in Brockton, Wel- 
lesley and the North Shore. And 
the Boston Civic, which is of al- 
most professional caliber. Not to 
mention the countless string 
quartets and other chamber en- 
sembles rehearsing in living 
rooms and basements across the 
city, just for the joy of it. And 
we're not even talking about 
church choirs. 


“These are all people who love 
music,”’ explains Morehead af- 
ter the rehearsal. ‘“‘But they have 
decided, for one reason or an- 
other, not to make it their lives. 
The orchestra is a good outlet.” 

Brookline’s is one of the more 
established orchestras, in musi- 
cal quality better than some and 
worse than others. Members of 
the Brotherhood of Temple Oha- 
bei Shalom, that huge domed 
synagogue on Beacon Street, 
founded it 18 years ago. Its early 
leaders included a psychiatrist, 
an insurance agént and the Slip- 
per King of New England, who 
played the violin. 

For the past 10 years, though, 
its guiding light has been a dap- 
per, gray-mustachioed stock- 
broker, A. Fred Prager. The 
Temple no longer provides sub- 
stantial support for the Sym- 


phony, and Brookline Adult 
Education, which once contrib- 
uted a small conductor’s sti- 
pend, has also backed out. About 
the only officia! help the Sym- 
phony gets is the use of school 
buildings for rehearsals and con- 
certs. Last year the group’s two 
tympani were stolen — quite an 
achievement for the thief, but a 
blow to the orchestra, which 
must pay almost $800 to rent re- 
placements. 

Prager, who is not a musician 
but is a music-lover, has man- 
aged to keep the group afloat by 
hustling program ads, circula- 
ting publicity flyers, and hitting 
“sponsors” and ‘‘donors” (in- 
cluding quite a few of the play- 
ers themselves) for money. Next 
year the Mass. Council on the 
Arts and Humanities may come 

Continued on page 20 
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Korg Tuner 


‘ave <4 Permits instant tuning of virtually every musical instrument; A light- 
= ¥ weight compact unit eaturing an audible electronic tone for comparative 

& y ear tuning; Silent visual tuning for guitars and keyboards. Also has a 
& built-in microphone for tuning brass, strings and reeds. 


Operates on either pen light batteries or AC current and permits audio and 
visual chromatic tuning throughout a three octave range. 


The Korg Tuner is for orchestra, rock group, classroom, band, any music- 
ian who tunes his own instrument. 


Harvey Simons 
drum studio 
A DRUM SPECIALTY SHOP 
295 Huntington Ave. 
Suite 214 
Boston, Mass. 02115 
(617) 536-9307 
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Syntha-Sounds Unlimited 


653 Humphrey St., Swampscott, Mass. 
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Amazing Tapco 2200 Unveiled. 


The people at Tapco have 
Spent thousands of hours to 
bring you a great graphic 
equalizer —the Tapco 2200. 

And now, at last, it’s here: 
the totally professional graphic 
equalizer with everything 
you've always wanted —for 
Slav loflome)amalean(smasee)aeiiarca 
Seoleiaroma=iiniie eect sialar-lale 
hi-fi use. 

Tapco 2200 features include: 
Two completely independent 
channels with ten +15 dB 
equalization bands. 


Balanced inputs and outputs 
(for use with all professional 
recording equipment). 
Sing!e-ended inputs and out- 
puts (for all hi-fi equipment). 
EQ In-out switches for each 
channel. 
Output Level controls. 
rValom ele Golamils(smelahy-1ecm ace) 
allow the 2200 to be used as a 
booster for weak signals, too). 
What it all means is that the 
Tapco 2200 is compatible with 
virtually every type of audio 
equipment on the market. 














See the Tapco dealer in your area... 
E. U. Wurlitzer 
360 Newberry St., Boston 


Centre Music House 
18 Main St., Framingham 











Terry Hanley Audio Studios 
329 Elm St., Cambridge 


Ted Herbert’s Music Mart 
934 Elm St., Manchester, N.H. 
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through with a few thousand to 
fund two pops and children’s 
concerts and augment More- 
head's small stipend. But Pra- 
ger is pessimistic, and if the 
Council doesn’t come through 
the Symphony will have to strug- 
gle along, as it has in the past, 
with a few of its members and 
Prager chipping in with some 
last-minute cash. 

At this Tuesday rehearsal Pra- 
ger, a short man in pinstripes is 
circling the group, keeping a 
proprietary eye on its progress. 
He has even brought along ap- 
ple juice and cookies for the 
players during their break. 
Though a light snow is slicken- 
ing the streets of Brookline, most 
of the musicians have attended 
loyally. It’s the last regular re- 
hearsal before the spring con- 
cert, with a lot of rough spots 
still to be worked out. 

“Shhh, almost inaudible,”’ 
pleads Morehead, hushing the 
overexuberant strings. “Once 
more, once more. Remember, pi- 
anissimo."’ Morehead’s biggest 
headache is getting his orches- 
tra to quiet down and recognize 
contrasts. “Players like to play 
loud — it’s more fun and it’s eas- 
ier,’ he explains later. ‘It takes 
more concentration and tech- 
nique to play softly.” 

The Symphony attracts a tru- 
ly polyglot group. There’s a 
bearded basoonist in jeans and 
flannel shirt, tapping time with 
his work boots. A frail, elderly 
man hunched over his violin. A 
couple of skinny young kids on 
woodwinds. And the tympanist, 
very thin and very bald except 
for a shoulder-length fringe of 
gray hair, who describes himself 
as “‘a retired mathematical log- 
ician.” The majority appear to 
be under 35 or over 55, as though 
the middle years were too full of 
work or family or both to allow 
time for such passions. But the 
ages run from the teens through 
the 80s. 

During the brief apple-juice 
break, Prager introduces musi- 
cians proudly. This one gradua- 


William Poltorak, concert master of the other BSO. 


ted from the Conservatory. That 
one played with the Hamburg 
Quartet. 

The oldest member, Sam 
Seiniger, played violin under 
Koussevitsky with the Boston 
Symphony for 20 years. He is de- 
lighted at a chance to recount his 
musical triumphs, noting that he 
did the first orchestration of De- 
bussy’s Clair de Lune and holds 
“quite a few copyrights.”’ At age 
83, Seiniger still drives to most 
rehearsals. Two days after the 
rehearsal, he sent an envelope of 
mementoes to Phoenix — copies 


of a letter from Radio City Mu- 
sic Hall in 1934, a program from 
the Bell Telephone Hour in 1945. 

Susan Gray, the principal cel- 
list, teaches in West Bridgewat- 
er. Nancy Mackey gives private 
flute lessons. Dick Greenfield is a 
professional horn player who 
performs with the Boston Ballet 
and other local groups. Among 
the second violins, Herbe Lev- 
enthal and Max Kozodoi are 
doctors and Esther Esterman is a 
bookkeeper in a Newton florist’s 
shop. 

And what are they all doing 
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here on a snowy week-night, per- 
severing through a Dvorak sym- 
phony? Greenfield says he is re- 
paying a debt. “Brookline was 
very good for me, it gave me a 
start in life as a musician and an 
artist,’ he explains affably. “I’ve 
had a very good life. Thought I'd 
do something for the old town.” 
More often, the musicians 
play just for their own enjoy- 
ment. ‘After you work all day 
you feel a need to express your- 
self in some way,” says Esther 
Esterman. And William Poltor- 
ak, the violinist/eandymaker, 
agrees, ‘“‘No matter how tired we 
get, when we sit down and play 
we forget it. Relaxation.” 
There is something more, 
though, a certain romance and 
honor in recreating the great mu- 
sic of the masters. ‘I have heard 
that music so many times, and 


here I am, participating in it, 
making those sounds I have 
heard on WCRB and on rec- 
ords,”” exults Donald Quimby, 
the tympanist. 


And cellist Elizabeth Kampe, 
who supervises recreation at 
Kennedy Memorial Hospital, 
confides, “It sounds better to 
hear it on records, but it’s so fan- 


- tastic to make music. You feel 
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like you're part of this continua- 
tion. People have been playing 
the classical repertoire for hun- 
dreds of years, and you become 
part of it. It immortalizes you.” 


A. Fred Prager is collecting 
empty bottles and paper cups as 
the orchestra files back to their 
seats to continue the rehearsal 
with Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite No. 
2. After a couple of false starts 
which involve Morehead crying 
“Ouch” and “Jeez,” the orches- 
tra takes hold. “De de de da,” 
chants Morehead. ‘Sensssual 

Crescendohhhh now 
carefully ...Dadadum.. . fin- 
al tympani roll . . . That's right. 

“Please look over your Dvor- 
ak pieces, especially for the 
rhythm,” he urges as the play- 
ers pack up their instruments to 
leave. “If we keep together, it 
will have a tremendous effect on 
the piece.” 

Morehead is the artistic di- 
rector of the New England 
Chamber Opera Group and a vo- 
cal coach on the Tanglewood fac- 
ulty. But he has never conduc- 
ted an amateur orchestra be- 
fore, and he finds it taxing — so 
taxing, in fact, that after the 
dress rehearsal for the spring 
concert he insisted on reclining 
before the telephone interview 
could proceed. 

‘“*A long day,’ he sighed. 
Morehead’s major effort in his 
quest to elevate the Brookline 
Symphony is to improve the 
strings. Community orchestras 
never have enough violins, and 
the ones they have — well, it’s a 
notably harsher sound than the 
lush sweetness of the BSO. 

“That’s the instrument that 
takes the most work,” he ex- 
plains. “They don’t have the 
time to put in, the hours it takes. 
The wind players are profes- 
sional caliber, practically, so I 
work more with the strings. 

“Everyone tries to get them to 
play better than they can. But 
the players are there to enjoy 
themselves, for the most part, 
and the best you can do,- given 
somewhat limited technique, is 
to help them enjoy the music 

Continued on page 23 
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With the average musician, 
the would-be musician and the 
don’t-bother-me-I’m-a-star mu- 
sician in mind, we have com- 
piled a list of music schools, stu- 
dios and individual music-teach- 
ersein the Boston area. 

The list covers everything 
from the Cambridge Conserv- 
atory of Music, the oldest music 
school in Cambridge, to the stu- 
dio of Mme. Margaret Stedman 
Chaloff, teacher of piano, piano- 
forte and composition. It  in- 


cludes schools and teachers of 


jazz, classical music, rock, blues, 
ragtime and opera. It tells where 
the beginner, the intermediate 
student and the virtuoso can go 
for instruction. 

Dust off your clarinet and read 
on. 


Music schools — general 

All Music, 525 Cambridge St., 
Cambridge, 492-1288. Monday 
through Friday, 10-7. Guitar, 
flute, trumpet, saxophone, vio- 
lin, piano, organ and other 
instruments taught here. Begin- 
ning, intermediate and ad- 
vanced students. Lessons are $6 
per hour at the studio, $12 per 
hour at a student’s home. 
Arlington Academy of Music, 
485 Massachusetts Ave., Arling- 
ton, 643-6860. Lessons by 
arrangement. Instruction in 
nearly all instruments, includ- 
ing voice, available here at 
beginning through advanced 
levels. Ten half-hour private les- 
sons over ten weeks costs $50, 
plus $5 registration fee. 
Charles Beam Music Com- 
pany, 1598 Hancock St., 
Quincy, 472-2856. Lessons by ar- 
rangement. Guitar, flute, trum- 
pet, drums, saxophone, piano, 
accordion, bass guitar and vio- 
lin instruction at beginning, 
intermediate and advanced 
levels. Lessons are $10 per hour. 
Belmont Music School, 582a 
Pleasant St., Belmont, 484-4696. 
Weekday afternoons and even- 
ings. All orchestral and band 
instruments taught here, plus 
voice, eurythmics, musician- 
ship and music theory. Instruc- 
tion for beginning, intermediate 
and advanced students. Costs 
vary depending on instrument, 


but typically, $80 for 15 half- 
hour private lessons and $40 for 
15 one-hour class lessons. 
Berklee College of Music, 1140 
Bolyston St., Boston, 266-1400. 
Lessons by arrangement. Berk- 
lee faculty members and stu- 
dents available to teach piano, 
bass, saxophone, clarinet, flute, 
trumpet, guitar, drums, vibes, 
violin, French horn, trombone 
and private lessons in composi- 
tion and theory. Instruction at 
all levels. Tuition is $88 for 16 
weeks, with a half-hour private 
lesson each week. The composi- 
tion course is $160 for 16 hour- 
long lessons. A $5 registration fee 
is also charged. 

Boston Center for Adult 
Education, 5 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston,. 267-4430. Mon- 
day through Thursday, 9-9, Fri- 
day, 9-8. Classes in guitar (folk, 
classical and blues), banjo, fid- 
dle, dulcimer, flute, recorder, 
voice, music appreciation and 
instrument repair. Beginning 
through advanced instruction 
available for most instruments. 
The school schedules four 10- 
week terms per year and course 
fees range from $32-$47. 
Boston Conservatory of Music, 
8 The Fenway, Boston, 536-6340. 
Lessons by arrangement. 
Orchestral instrument and voice 
lessons are offered at all levels. 
Depending on the seniority of the 
instructor, fees range from $6- 
$25 per half-hour. Some instruc- 
tors are members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 
Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education, 42 Brattle St., Cam- 
bridge, 547-6789. Monday 
through Friday, 9-10, Saturday 
9-2 (except summer). Classes in 
piano, recorder, flute, harmoni- 
ca, banjo, dulcimer, mandolin, 
fiddle, guitar (all types) plus en- 
semble groups and songwriting. 
The school schedules three 10- 
week terms and one 8-week sum- 
mer term each year. Summer 
classes range from $24-$28, other 
. rms rane from $26-$32. 
Cambridge Conservatory of 
Music, 595 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, 876-3238. Lessons 
by arrangement. Instruction in 
piano, violin, viola, guitar, voice, 
harmony, cello, banjo, man- 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE 


You're a one-man band 
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dolin offered at all levels. Private 
lessons start at a minimum of $2 
per half-hour. 
Community Music Center of 
Boston, 48 Warren Ave., Bos- 
ton, 482-7494. Tuesday through 
Saturday, 10-8:30. Instruction 
for most orchestra and band 
instruments plus lessons in 
music theory, music history and 
ensemble instruction. Includes 
all levels. Special features are a 
music therapy class for handi- 
capped people and practice 
space rental (at $5 per month). 
Longy School of Music, | 
Féollen St., Cambridge, 876-0956. 
Monday through Friday, 9-9, 
Saturday, 9-5. All classical 
orchestral instruments are 
taught here at beginning through 
advanced levels. Lessons are $10 
for 40 minutes or $13 per hour. 
Frank Martelli Music Center, 
374 Washington St., Somerville, 
623-2166. Monday through 
Thursday, 2-10 (approxi- 
mately). Accordion, guitar, 
banjo, mandolin, steel guitar, 
clarinet, saxophone and drum 
lessons are offered at all levels. 
Lessons cost a flat $16 per 
month, with one half-hour 
lesson each week. 
The Music Emporium, 1768 
Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 
bridge, 661-2099. Lessons by 
arrangement. Banjo, guitar and 
mandolin instruction at all 
levels, $5 per half-hour. 
Pulsifier School of Music, 1349 
Centre St., Newton, 332-7773. 
Lessons by arrangement. Gui- 
tar, piano, drums, accordion and 
organ instruction at all levels, 
plus dance and piano tuning 
course offered. Drum and ac- 
cordion lessons are $5 per half- 
hour, all others are $6 per half- 
Continued on page 22 
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BOSTON MUSIC 


We've got all the names that count: 


_ Fender, Gibson, Guild, Martin, Ovation, 
i. Yamaha, etc., etc. 
Ludwig, Slingerland, Rogers, 


M L.P. etc., etc. 


Sa 


COMPANY 


| Everything for the musician and music lover! 


Rhodes, Univox, Roland, Hohner, Elka, 
Yamaha, etc., etc. r 


Kustom, Fender, Shure, 
é/ S.G., Univox, etc., etc. 
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ALL THE MUSIC YOU NEED 











BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 


(2 LOCATIONS) 


Downtown: 116-122 Boylston. Street, Boston 


Uptown (at Berklee College): 146 Mass. Ave., Boston 


Telephone: 426-5100 
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hour. 

School of Contemporary 
Music, 2001 Beacon St., 
Brookline, 734-7171. Monday 
through Thursday, 10-10, Fri- 
day, 10-3. All orchestral instru- 
ments at all levels taught, some- 
times in the instructor’s home. 
Costs for lessons vary but are 
generally $6.50 per half-hour. 
Somerville School of Music, 
1116 Broadway, Somerville, 623- 
9634. Monday through Friday, 2- 
late evening. Piano, violin and 
guitar lessons for beginning- and 
intermediate-level school chil- 
dren at $3.50 per half-hour. 
Tufts Guitar School, 388a Main 
St., Medford, 396-2395. Mon- 
day through Saturday, 9-10:30 
and half day Sunday. Guitar, 
drums, organ, piano and bass in- 
struction at all levels. Private 
lessons cost $3.50 per half-hour. 
Joe Warren Music Studio, 1762 
Centre St., West Roxbury, 327- 
8020. Monday through Friday, 
10:30-6, Saturday, 9-6. Piano, 
guitar, accordion, drums, reeds, 
trumpet taught here at all levels. 
Half-hour lessons are $5, begin- 
ning guitar lessons are $16 for 
four half-hour sessions. 
Wellesley Music Center, 70 
Central St., Wellesley, 235-7398. 
Monday and Friday, 9:30-6, 
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Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, 9:30-9. Drums, woodwinds, 
piano, guitar, banjo and man- 
dolin instruction at all levels for 
$6 per half-hour. 

Wollaston Music Center, 27 
Beale St., Quincy, 773-5325. Les- 
sons by arrangement. Instruc- 
tion in piano, drums, guitar, 
brass and reeds at all levels. Pri- 
vate lessons are $5 per half-hour. 


Drums and percussion 

Harvey Simons Drum Studio, 
295 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
536-9307. Monday through 
Thursday, 10-5, Friday and 
Saturday, 10-4. Guitar instruc- 
tion also. All levels. Costs vary 
but average $6 per half-hour. 
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Practice facilities available for 
rental. 


Flute 

Flute Center of Boston, 318 
Harvard St., Brookline, 277- 
0000. Monday through Friday, 9- 
9, Saturday morning. Instruc- 
tion at all levels. A series of 13 
private lessons costs $8 per hour; 
private single lessons cost $12 
per hour. 


Stringed Instruments 


Bernard Music Studios, 58 


Leicester St., Brighton, 254- 
8750. Monday through Friday, 
10-early evening, Saturday, 10-5. 
Guitar and violin instruction at 
all levels, $5 per half-hour. 


Keyboard 

Barrett Keyboard Studio, 497 
Common St., Belmont, 489- 
2227. Lessons by arrangement. 
Piano and organ instruction at 
all levels, $6 per half-hour. 
Boston Organ and Piano, 677 
Worcester St., Natick, 332-6650 
(main office). Also offices in 
Reading, Sandwich, Shrews- 
bury and Springfield. Lessons by 
arrangement. All levels of in- 
struction, $5 per half-hour. 
Lorraine Bottelli Piano and 
Organ Teaching Studio, 84a 
Franklin St., Quincy, 472-6622. 
Monday through Friday, 9-9, 
Saturday, 8-4. Beginner and 
intermediate instruction, $5 per 
half-hour. 
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Group 128 Electret Condenser Microphones offer 
professional studio quality performance in a pack- 
age small and rugged enough for the field, at an aud- 
iophile price. They represent the first viable micro- 
phone application to the professional sound field of 
the Mies van der Rohe principle that “less is more” 


Professional quality U.S. made 
electret condenser 


40 to 16,000 Hz +3 dB 
Less than 0.3% at 100 dB SPL 


140 dB SPL 
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Omnidirectional 
1000 ohms at 1 kHz, unbalanced, 
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Clara Janet Carmichael, 503 
Beale St., Quincy, 479-6880. Les- 
sons by arrangement. Piano in- 
struction at all levels. Cost varies 
but starts at $5 per half-hour. 
Julius L. Chaloff Studio, 25 
Priscilla Rd., Newton, 244-4229. 
Tuesday through Saturday, 9-5. 
Piano and composition taught at 
all levels. Two 20-week terms 
and one eight-week summer 
term offered each year. Cost of 
lessons ranges from $9-$17 per 
hour depending on instructor. 
Mme. Margaret Stedman 
Chaloff, 249 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston, 536-8563. Monday 
through Saturday, 10-10. Piano 
and composition for advanced 
students only: Lessons start at 
$15 per half-hour. 

Lorenzo Greene, 139 Blue Hill 
Avenue, Roxbury, 427-6620. Les- 
sons by arrangement. Piano in- 
struction at all levels, $5 per 
half-hour. 

Wurlitzer Music Stores, 98 
Boylston St., Boston, 482-6300. 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
afternoons and Saturdays. Piano 
and organ instruction at all 
levels, $5 per half-hour. 


Voice 

Phyllis Kaplan, 162 Boylston 
St., Boston, 426-6792. Lessons 
by arrangement. Beginning 
through advanced students, $12 
for 40 minutes. 

David Blair McCloskey and 
Associates, 140 Boylston St., 
Boston, 536-2082. Beginning 
through advanced instruction 
ranging from $5-$15 per half- 
hour. 

Clara Shear, 162 Boylston St., 
Boston, 426-1891. Lessons by ar- 
rangement. Intermediate and 
advanced students only, $15 for 
40 minutes, minimum cost per 
lesson. 


Margot Warner, 2 Symphony 
Rd., Boston, 267-0332. Lessons 
by arrangement. Voice instruc- 
tion at all levels, basic music, 
elementary harmony, $15 per 
hour, $12 for 45 minutes. 


Mary Wolfman, 327 St. Paul 
St., Brookline, 566-4042. Lessons 
by arrangement. Instruction at 
all levels including everything 
from rock to opera singing; $25 
per hour. 
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Noise level 
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Hum susceptibility 10-’ V/gauss 


—49 +3 dBm (Re: 1 mW/10ubar) 
27 dB SPL 
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Continued from page 20 
and play it well.”’ 

In this, Morehead treads care- 
fully. He finds his players very 
dedicated, and doesn’t wish to 
humiliate them with pointless 
comparisons to the pros. 

“Phil is very good,” says Carl 
Atkins, the assistant conductor 
and a friend from the Conserva- 
tory who’s helping out this year. 
“It takes a certain amount of 
self-effacement to work with a 
group like this. Some conduc- 
tors become real maestros, you 
know? They treat the players 
very harshly, make much of their 
inabilities. 

“Look, there are a lot of people 
on that stage that are over their 
heads. They’re not really good 
enough to play this kind of mu- 
sic. But they’re trying, and may- 
be that’s as important as any- 
thing.” 

The afternoon of the concert is 
sunny and almost warm as the 
audience begins to drift into the 
Brookline High School auditor- 


ium. There will be a crowd of 
normal for one of 


about 400, 
these free concerts, and about 
half the music-lovers will be el- 
derly, also normal. 


At the door, A. Fred Prager (in 
another pinstripe suit) is greet- 
ing the concertgoers warmly, as 
if they were personal guests, and 
his wife Gertrude is helping to 
hand out programs and solicit 
donations. 

“How much do we get?” Pra- 
ger repeats. ‘You know Yid- 
dish? Gornischt und Gornischt 
(nothing and nothing). I’ve seen 
friends of mine, wealthy doctors 
— wealthy doctors — go in with- 
out giving a lousy dollar. I get 
very peeved.” 

Brookliners have suggested to 
him that the Symphony charge 
for its concerts, but he worries 
that some elderly fans won’t be 
able to afford them. That’s why 
the concerts are usually given on 
Sunday afternoons, so that the 
old people won’t be afraid to 
come out. 

“You know at the Metropol- 
itan Opera auditions, it’s run by 
millionaires, the Junior 
League,”’ Prager says, lowering 
his voice. ‘““They pass the bas- 
ket, they get a thousand dollars. 
I don’t want to do that — I fig- 
ure, if they want to give, they'll 
give.” 

The musicians are tuning up 
in classrooms. They were in- 
structed to wear black suits or 
long black skirts, and their at- 
tempts to comply have pro- 


duced a motley assortment of 
tuxedos and leisure suits, poly- 
ester pantsuits and sexy evening 
dresses. “Onstage! Onstage!” 
Prager finally shouts, shooing 
them through the auditorium 
doors. The concert begins only 10 
minutes late. 

The two Peer Gynt suites go 
fairly well. Carl Atkins, stan- 
ding in the rear, says the Or- 
chestra has made no noticeable 
gaffes. The audience is enthu- 
siastic. 

There’s a major calamity, 
however, when the soloist, My- 
ron Romanul, begins the Grieg 
piano concerto. The piano is 
markedly and painfully out of 


tune. “It was tuned just before . 


the concert,’’ Morehead sighs la- 
ter, “but it slipped. It’s not a 
very good piano anyway. The 
pins are loose.’’ The audience is 
enthusiastic, anyway. 

Just before intermission, Pra- 
ger takes the mike to pitch for 
contributions. There’s little per- 
ceptible response from the mil- 
ling audience. It looks like may- 
be $30 in the donation box. Still, 
after Prager has waved the or- 
chestra back onto the stage, he 
takes his seat in the very first 
row, pushes the appropriate but- 
tons on a portable cassette re- 
corder, and beams as the Dvor- 
ak symphony begins. Some- 
times, especially on the lower- 
pitched sections, the Brookline 
Symphony can sound very good. 

When it is over, the audience 
is still enthusiastic. The players 
head for a reception at More- 
head's house in Newton, where 


they listen to Prager’s tape of 


their concert and conclude, hap- 
pily, that they sound better than 
they thought they did. The re- 
freshments, much of them 
brought by the Pragers, include 
salami and cheese, stuffed grape 
leaves, Chinese pastries and 
punch. 

“A lot of things went better 
than they've ever gone,” asses- 
ses Morehead, looking proud and 
exhausted. “I’m pleased; it was a 
hard program. It takes years to 
build up an orchestra.” 
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Brookline Symphony Orchestra cellist Elizabeth Kampe tunes up during a rehearsal break. 
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Write for nearest dealer's name and full color spec sheet. ee” 
Tells what each Dan Armstrong Sound Modifier does for your instrument. 
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